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on the place where one of the slayers had sat before him.
If any one complains of the pangs of toothache, he thinks that
he must have eaten a fruit that had been touched by one of the
slayers. All the remains of the food of the slayers must be
carefully disposed of, lest a pig should eat of it, for were it to
do so it would die. The remains are therefore either burned
or buried. The soul-stuff of the enemies cannot seriously
hurt the slayers, because these men protect themselves against
it by smearing their bodies with the sap of a liana, a tropical
climbing plant.1
In Mangaia, one of the Hervey Islands, the inhabitants
of which are Polynesians, when a warrior had slain an
enemy he became taboo (tapu}. He might, for a certain
time, only kiss,his wife and children. On no account might
he cohabit with his wife until the taboo had been removed.
During this period of taboo all the warriors who had taken
part in the raid lived together, receiving immense presents of
food. When a sufficient interval had elapsed, in preparation
for the removal of the taboo, they would go unitedly to fish.2
Among the Eskimo of Langton Bay in North America, a
man who has killed an Indian or a whale had to refrain from
all work for five days and from certain foods for a whole year.
Notably he might not eat the intestines of any animals or
their heads.3 Among the Eskimo of Chesterfield Inlet, " it
is the custom that when an Eskimo kills a person, he must not
handle rocks for a certain time, and he must eat only straight
meat, and when he eats, he must be under some shelter from
the sun. Ouang-Wak was made to observe these customs,
and did so while I was there. This was proof that Ouang-
Wak killed these two men." 4
Elsewhere we have seen that in primitive society hunters
and fishers have often to observe taboos and undergo rites of
purification, which are probably dictated by a fear of the
spirits of the animals or fish which they have killed or in-
tended to kill.5 To the examples of such taboos which I have
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